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WRITING TO SELL. 


The first object of every writer should 
be to produce something worth while for 
its own sake, something worth doing 
just for the satisfaction of doing it, even 
if there be no further reward. This ap- 
plies particularly to creative work, but it 
applies also to what is commonly called 
hack work, or even to trivial reporting 
of the most ordinary kind. A thing that 
is not worth doing for its own sake is 
certainly not worth doing at all, even 
though money may be got for it, and 
writing done only for the sake of money 
is likely to do the world—and perhaps 
the writer himself—more harm than 
good. Writing something worth while, 
therefore, and not writing to sell, should 
be the chief aim of every writer ; at the 
same time, good work should be salable, 


so that the writer whose first aim is to 
do good work should be 
get money for it, too. 

Writing and _ selling are the two 
branches of the work of one who takes 
up writing either wholly or partly for a 
livelihood. To win satisfactory and re- 
munerative success, one must first learn 
to do good work and then learn to place 
it where it will bring the best returns. Ad- 
vice that will tend to help inexperienced 
writers to do good work is given by Ed- 
win Wildman, in his little book, “Writing 
to Sell,”* in which there are some sug- 
gestions that will be useful also to writ- 
ers who have had experience. Mr. Wild- 
man has been active in literary work 
for twenty years as a newspaper re- 
porter, a war correspondent, a magazine 
writer and editor, an author, and for the 
last seven years editor-in-chief of the 
Wildman Magazine and News Service. 
His book is intended to tell others what 
he has learned himself. He looks at 
writing from the practical side—that is 
to say, with a view to getting money for 
it—but at the same time he makes it 
plain that in order to get money for writ- 
ing one must do good work. In his first 
chapter he establishes the three great 
principles of remunerative literary work : 
The writer must study to observe, he 
must learn to write, and he must know 
the markets. First of all, a writer must 
give due regard to the structure of his 
work, for structure in writing is all im- 
portant. In considering the structure of 
an article he intends to write, he. must 


er ae 
*Writinc To Seti. A textbook of literary crafts- 
manship. By Edwin Wildman 111 pp. Cloth, 50 
New York: Wildman Magazine and News 
Service. 1914. 
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first consider the character of the people 
he is going to address, for a writer must 
write for a definite audience, he must 
write for some one, or for some under- 
stood and defined level of intelligence. 
Obviously, to get the largest audience, he 
must seek to interest people of the so- 
called middle classes, and he will find that 
the newspapers and the popular maga- 
zines will be the best market for most of 
what he writes. 
of the middle classes, the 
be careful not to 

heads.” Plain-spoken, 
well-chosen 


In writing for people 
should 
their 
straight-forward, 
English is the common ve- 
hicle of their thoughts. The writer should 
adopt it and stick to it with grim deter- 
mination. 


writer 


write “over 


Having gathered his 
sonal 


material by per- 


investigation and observation, by 
talking with others who can give useful 
help, and by getting information and 
ideas, when available, from other sources, 
such as books and newspapers, the writer 
should plan the structure of the article 
that he is going to write. Having con- 
sidered the character of the people he is 
going to address, he should first deter- 
mine of the data he has gathered 
will interest them and what he should dis- 
card — for 
quite is important as knowing what to 
The 


beware of prologues, and begin to tell his 


what 


knowing what to discard is 


retain in the story. writer should 


story in the opening sentence. His open- 
ing should be of a nature to arouse the 
reader’s once. A 
phrase, an unusual fact, a bit of startling 
dialogue, will be a great help to this end. 
“Start out with an attention 
Mr. Wildman. “Present, in phrase, 
in dialogue, or by description, the point 
of interest upon which the story revolves, 
hen go on with your story, drawing from 
your facts and data at hand to make it 
continuous and to sustain the story in- 
terest.” Structure means method, the 
thinking out of a consistent plan for an 
article with a beginning and an end, in 


interest at striking 


arrester,” 
says 


which every line shall lead to another, in 
which every sentence shall be an essen- 
tial part of the story, maintaining the 
reader’s interest throughout. 

Speaking of themes for articles, Mr. 
Wildman notes that there are the “How” 
articles, the “Who” articles, and the 
“Where” articles. “ How to make small, 
handy objects for the house,” he says, “is 
a subject that appeals to millions of girls 
and women. How to plant and raise 
flowers, care for the garden, furnish and 
decorate the various rooms of the house, 
its kitchen, for instance ( which opens up 
the subject of cookery, a prolific and per- 
ennial subject in all its phases) ; how to 
rear and care for children, to amuse, in- 
struct, and play helpfully 
develop home 


with them ; 
clubs, the social 
organization ; reading and 
circles, church entertainments, 
vocational diversions. There are the lawn 
and its hedges, shrubbery, walks, 
stable, lead to animals, 
their care and 
illustrate some of the 
articles always in de- 


how to 
spirit and 


‘culture’ 


care, 
and the which 


horses, dogs and cats, 


These 
kinds of 


training. 
helpful 
mand. 
‘Who’ article. 
Men and women who are doing things of 


“Then there is the 
fresh interest, if written about in an in- 
teresting way, make articles that are al- 
ways welcomed by the editor. Such ar- 
may around either the 
individual or the thing he or she is do- 


ticles be written 


ing. The stories of human activity are 
always read with interest, particularly if 
the story is inspirational to like activity 
and suggests, ‘What he can do I can do.’ 
A girl who raised butterflies for a living 
in California became a national figure be- 
cause she did something unique and some- 
thing others might do. 
“The ‘Who’ article 
the ‘Where’ article. The ‘Where’ 
partakes of the quality. 
Groups of men and women in action, re- 
forming a town, crusading against pests, 


borders closely 
upon 


article news 
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uplifting a working centre, organizing for 
a reduction of costs, developing better 
conditions in any phase of life, or going 
backward in groups, as the pine folks of 
New Jersey, the ‘Crackers’ of Georgia, 
gypsies, outlaws, etc. In this category 
comes the story of an odd freak of na- 
ture, an historic landmark, a quaint fish- 
ing village, a pageant, a picturesque river, 
a mountain-climbing expedition, an ex- 
ploration, a conflict, a catastrophe, a 
war.” 

Mr. Wildman devotes a chapter to the 
subject of Making the Popular Appeal, 
showing how facts may be made interest- 
ing by colorful treatment, and another 
chapter to Imagination in Writing, ex- 
plaiwing that by imagination in writing he 
does not mean faking, padding, or draw- 
ing from. the realms of fairy tales. 
Imagination for the writer, he says, 
means the ability intelligently to inter- 
pret the meaning of things, and fill in the 
lights of a picture. As for popular ap- 
peal, he says it means that the reading 
masses must be addressed in a form of 
expression and a method of writing that 
will at once whet their interest, arouse 
their desire for more, and satisfy their 
ambition to increase their fund of knowl- 
edge, or take them into lands and among 
peoples beyond their reach. 

Discussing the writing of the “feature 
Mr. Wildman says: “A ‘feature 
story’ is an article written about a 
feature or phase of something of current 
interest. Feature stories are much in de- 
mand, as they form the main portion of 
the magazine section of the Sunday news- 
papers. They differ essentially from the 
magazine article in that a Sunday news- 
paper feature story usually takes for its 
subject a person, place, or happening in 
or of the news of the day. The subject 
may be a man or woman ‘in the news’ ; 
a place or building, a phase of war, or a 
catastrophe ‘in the news’; a city im- 
provement, the story of acommodity, such 
as sugar, coffee or oil, when ‘in the news,’ 


story,” 


because of government investigation, 
regulation, a strike, or an industrial up- 
heaval. Whatever it may be, by the 
very nature of its name it is a Feature 
with a Story. It is something out of the 
ordinary ; an innovation; a new twist 
upon an old subject. 

“The feature story may be divided into 
classifications. First, a wonder story 
which arouses the reader*s wonderment 
because of the startling nature of facts 
or figures. Second : The oddest and most 
unique story. This kind of story treats 
of a subject or person because out of the 
usual, apparently out of place, or some- 
thing one would not expect to find in the 
environment in which it is found. Women 
performing the work that a man has 
hitherto would come under this 
class ; also a freak of nature, an odd resi- 
dence, such as an octagon-shaped house, 
the smallest watch in existence, the tall- 
est man, the biggest oil well. Third: 
The love-theme-romance, where the pro- 
prietor’s son runs away with and marries 
the mill girl; the millionaire’s daughter 
who elopes with the chauffeur, the Enoch 
Arden story, the shipwreck story, where 
romance is predominant. Fourth: The 
millionaire story, the story of extrava- 
gance, luxury, gorgeous living appur- 
tenances, millionaires’ hobbies, whims, 
philanthropies, yachts — stories where out- 
lays of fabulous sums are involved to 
gratify vanity, cupidity, or revenge. Fifth : 
The constructive story: the story of 
facts and figures, or the upbuilding of 
cities or civic welfare, co-operative 
schemes, vocational organizations, public 
buildings and works, canals, costs of 
big enterprises ; the business of the mov- 
ing pictures, of staging a melodrama, an 
opera, a circus, of conducting a campaign, 
a war, a warfare against sickness and 
plague. Sixth: The historical story ; an 
anniversary of Lincoln, of Poe, a peace 


done 


treaty, a battle, a fire, a public building. 
The oldest survivor, the oldest resident, 
the General in command, or the valet of 
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the General, tells this story. Old prints, 
pictures, trophies are produced in illus- 
tration. Seventh : The ‘craze’ story ; The 
any hysteria that sweeps the 
a new dance, spiritualism, a 


story of 
country ; 
disease cure, a moral crusade, pure food 
reforms, pro and anti propaganda, a 
new sect leader, a Coxey army, a Mafia 
outburst.” 

Taking up the subject of magazine 
special articles, Mr. Wildman points out 
that the subject of the special article for 
the magazine must be one of national 
(human) interest, and that the article 
must be timely, which means really that 
it must be written ahead of time, since 
the magazine editor is laying out his 
work for six months or a year ahead, and 
must gauge public interest far in ad- 
vance, in order to be timely. Chapters 
follow on “Dialogue,” “Choice of Words 
and Phrases,” and “The Story from In- 
stitutional Work,” and then Mr. Wildman 
takes up the subject of interviewing, in a 
chapter which is the best part of his 
book. He points out that it requires some 
manoeuvring and diplomacy, letters of 
introduction, or a direct appointment to 
get to the prominent person whom it is 
desired to interview. Not only must the 
big feature interview be arranged for in 
advance, but it must be prepared for in 
interviewer. “Tf you 
contemplate doing an interview ‘upon 
your own hook’,” says Mr. Wildman, 
“with a view to selling it to a newspaper 
or magazine, you must make your con- 
nection with the person to be interviewed 
through written permission gained in ad- 
vance, through the good offices of a 
friend, or by the consent and approval of 
an editor who may accept your sugges- 
tion. You hereby establish yourself as a 
credited and responsible person, so that 
the personage will trust you and talk with 
you, feeling that you will not betray a 
confidence he may find necessary to re- 
pose in you to explain a point, or a po- 
sition he may take in the interview. Men 


advance by the 


of importance often trust a representa- 
tive of the press to a considerable extent. 
They sometimes give him a glimpse of in- 
side history, not for purposes of publica- 
tion. Such confidences must be held in- 
violable. Upon them are often built the 
future of the writer, surely so far as the 
personage is concerned. No. writer 
should ever betray confidence, no matter 
how strong may be the pressure from the 
editor, or how salable the material. To 
do so is professional suicide. 

“After the appointment is made and 
the subject selected or assigned, the in- 
terviewer must,if not well informed, study 
his subject and his man. A public man 
is not going to talk to an ignoramus. 
Furthermore, it vastly assists in the in- 
telligent direction of questioning to know 
the subject and know the personal traits 
and achievements of the man interviewed. 
It is folly to hope to secure a clear and 
interesting interview upon a vital sub- 
ject when you know nothing about the 
subject. I want te impress upon the 
young interviewer the importance of 
preparation. In order to be prepared for 
an interview with the Premier of Japan, 
the late Marquis Ito, after the American 
Ambassador had made the appointment 
for me, I studied for several days the con- 
ditions of Japanese politics, talking in- 
formally to several men nearly as im- 
portant as Ito himself. Then I reduced 
my prospective interview to eighteen 
questions, wrote them in very fine script 
on a card, and went to my interview. My 
most important questions were the last 
nine ; the first were harmless enough. 
There were no notes taken, but it was 
easy to recall exactly the answers, I was 
so primed on the subject. That interview 
for the first time defined Japan’s policy 
toward Secretary Hay’s declaration of 
the ‘open door’ in China. It committed 
Japan to the withdrawal of her twenty- 
five thousand troops in China. It cost 
my paper nearly a thousand dollars in 
cable tolls. It was widely commented 
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upon, was recabled to Japan the next 
day, and not a word was repudiated. 
“Of course, when the interview is also 
a character delineation, it takes a differ- 
ent form. In that case it is better to ar- 
range for an evening with the subject, so 
that many views and opinions may be 
discussed —the man’s fads, personal in- 
terests, diversions, sports, hobbies, early 
beginnings, etc. But in the case of a 
character delineation interview the ar- 
rangement must be understood and ar- 
ranged accordingly. The ‘sitter’ must 
subject himself to such an arrangement. 
This sort of arrangement is designed to 
‘reveal the man’ as well as his ideas. 


“In writing an interview, great skill is 
required, for accuracy is of vital signifi- 
cance and it is unsafe to take any liber- 
ties with the words of a public man, 
without his consent. If you feel justified 
in amplifying his thought, the manuscript 
should be submitted for his correction 
and approval. In all important inter- 
views this is much the safest rule.” 

Mr. Wildman’s book is written in 
rather sketchy style, and does not go 
deeply the subjects of which it 
treats, but it makes practical suggestions, 
and almost any writer will get something 


of value from it. Henry B. Morris. 
Boston, Mass. 


into 





WRITING AS A SIDE LINE. 


man and woman should have 
some hobby to be carried on as a side 
line. It not only provides recreation from 
the grind and routine of regular employ- 
ment, but also can often be made to prove 
very profitable. 


Every 


There is no more congenial or fascinating 
business than the business of writing for 
publication. It is a perfect joy to see our 
ideas forming themselves together on the 
typewriter until the article is complete, 
and then watching to see our opinions in 
print. Not the least of the joy comes in 
having good-sized checks made to one’s 
name. 

Not everybody is in a position to give 
his entire time to writing, and to those 
who are not the writing of manuscripts in 
spare time should appeal especially. I am 
one of these. Although unable to give 
my entire time to writing, I find the writ- 
ing of articles in my spare time a very 
lucrative practice. Every one knows more 
about some special subject than the ma- 


jority of people do. This is the subject 
one should write on. There 
for articles on any subject, provided, of 
course, they are submitted to the right 
publishers. When I started writing I 
found that the subject that I knew the 
most of was agriculture and poultry rais- 
ing. I wrote several articles on this sub- 
ject and had no trouble disposing of them 
to farm papers. Encouraged by my suc- 
cess, I imagined I must be a genius, and 
started writing articles and even short 
stories for high-class general maga- 
zines. They all came back, and I have yet 
to sell my first one of them. I soon found 
that the farm journals were the only pub- 
lications I could make a success writing 
for, simply because I knew more about 
farming than anything else. I am 
devoting my entire spare time to writing 
for the farm journals, and my earnings 
from my _ side line frequently 
twenty-five dollars a month. 


is a market 


now 


exceed 


J. A. Reid. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 


the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Asked by a Boston Traveler reporter 
for three rules which the girl who wants 


to write should follow, Norman Hapgood 
thought a minute, then replied :— 

(1) She should cultivate a constant 
habit of reading good books — great 
poets and imaginative writers. 

(2) She should study English compo- 
sition by studying a book of rhetoric and 
the simple, direct style of such writers 
as Swift and De Foe. 

(3) She 
write 


should write, 
again — and 
by rejection slips. 

If Mr. Hapgood had thought another 
minute he might have added a rule about 
thinking to his list. 


rewrite, then 
never be discouraged 


According to Charles Garvice, who 
has had great popular success in England 
in writing serials, afterward published in 
book form, it is absolutely necessary that 
the writer of a serial should hold the 
unflagging interest of his readers. “ You 
cannot drop your readers for a week or 
two and hope to pick them up again,” he 
says. “Once dropped, they are lost for- 
ever and yourcareeris ended. The school 
through which the serial writer passes is 
one of the hardest in the world ; but it is 
a fine school, and the qualities acquired 
in it can be obtained in no other. It is 
this power of avoiding dullness and main- 
taining the which makes the 
good serial as successful in book form as 
it was when it was running its course 
or periodical. The finer 
your style, the closer your characteriza- 
tion, the more consistent and convincing 
your plot, the better the great public will 
like your story.” 


interest 


in a magazine 


+ 
* * 


An unflattering appreciation of current 
fiction from the library point of view is 
given in a paragraph of the report of the 
Examining Committee of the Boston 
Public Library, which reads: “The 
30oston Public Library deserves the praise 
of all lovers of good books for standing 
firmly by its deliberately assumed deter- 
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mination not to buy current fiction with 
the money of the taxpayers until time has 
winnowed the chaff from the wheat. If 
the library bought the necessary thirty 
copies of every new novel, it would have 
at the end of each year an accumulation 
of useless and undesired literary rubbish 
which would clog and retard the proper 
use of the library, and appall the educator 
and the economist alike.” 


> 
* * 


Clearness and simplicity are the first 
essentials of a good style. The Boston 
Herald justly complained that even when 
Henry James wants to thank America in 
terms that she can understand, he still 
writes like a kitten in a spool bag. 

W. H. H. 


*2 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Cobb. — When 


tioned 


Irvin Cobb was ques- 
regarding his ‘methods the other 
day he made the following admissions :— 

“T plug away at the machine about four 
hours a day. If I turn out 2,500 words in 
that time I feel good about it. 
dash off stuff. 
about 


I can’t 
I guess the guys who talk 
dashing off a masterpiece don’t 
dash more than an inch at a time. 
“Newspaper training is good in one 
experience to a fiction 
writer better and quicker than any other 
occupation. It’s bad in another way, for 
it tends to too much speed in writing and 
too much carelessness of the finer points. 
“T was once a 5,000-word man. I could 
write 5,000 words about a cat fight, but I 
couldn’t write more than 5,000 words 
about the combined tragedies of all the 
various worlds. No subject or plot could 
wring more than 5,000 words out of me. 
Then it happened that Dire Circum- 
stances forced me to write a page story 
about the development of a mining camp 
in Kentucky. It had to be 10,000 words 
long—just had to be. So I wrote 10,000 
words, and now I could write 10,000 words 


way —it brings 


about eating a bag of peanuts—but I 
won’t.”— New York Sun. 

Harris.— Frank Harris, the short story 
writer and critic, told an amusing story 
last evening about himself and his effort 
to make a living by writing. Arnold Ben- 
nett had a part in the tale. “I had 
brought out a book of American short 
stories,” said Mr. Harris to an audience 
that had gathered to hear him lecture on 
the short story, “and Macmillan had been 
the publisher. They were the fruit of a 
five-year residence in America and fully 
a year and a half of good hard work had 
been devoted to the writing. What was 
my edification then, some time after the 
book had appeared, to receive from Mac- 
millan a check for twelve shillings and 
sixpence, the total receipt for my labori- 
ous efforts.” 

There was a titter of appreciation as 
Mr. Harris told this story. The titter in- 
creased to a laugh as he concluded with 
the part about Arnold Bennett. “ Later 
I was talking to Arnold Bennett one day 
in London and recounted this experience 
to him. ‘But the trouble with you, Har- 
ris, he said, ‘is that you write one book 
and then wait five years before bringing 
out another. In the meantime the public 
has forgotten about you.’ ‘Suppose, 
though,’ I replied, ‘that the stories would 
not be good if they were written more 
hastily?’ ‘But the public does not 
know that, so what is the difference,’ said 
Mr. Bennett, and I know of no answer to 
his words.” 

For the best short story Mr. Harris has 
scanned the productions in that line of a 
good many thousand years past and fin- 
selected one from the Bible, “The 
Woman Taken in Adultery.” “It is the 
greatest short story,” said he, and there 


ally 


was no hesitancy in his words and no 
room left for qualification. “There are 
only 350 words in it, but what has been 


the result? Judges have been made 
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ridiculous by it and hospitals have been 
placed in prisons.” — New York Sun. 

Noyes.— Alfred Noyes, who is now 
thirty-five years old, wrote his first poem 
when he was only nine. It is not included 
in his collected works. As a boy he liked 
to read poetry and at sixteen had read 
about all the English poets. “I was in- 
fluenced, of course,” he says, “but I don’t 
think I ever played the sedulous ape, as 
Stevenson would say.” Mr. Noyes was 
fourteen when he wrote his first epic. “It 
was in rhymed verse,” he says, “and com- 
posed of thousands of lines. It was an 
allegory, describing the voyage through 
life as on a ship, from infancy to old age. 
I sent it to James Payn, the novelist. He 
sent it back with an encouraging letter 
but advising me to read more and not to 
try to publish anything for years.” Mr. 
Noyes did wait a few years — five, for he 
was all of nineteen when his first poem 
was printed. This was “The Symbolist,” 
which appeared in the weekly supplement 
of the London Times. At that timé he 
was in Exeter College, Oxford, and 
such a reputation for his prow- 
athlete, especially in rowing on 
crew, that his literary tenden- 
cies were regarded by his classmates as a 
joke. Nevertheless as soon as he left 
college he went to London and began to 
devote all his time and energy to writing 
poetry, though when he wrote his great 
epic, “ Drake,” he dedicated it to his row- 
ing coach instead of to any of his cele- 
brated literary friends. In ten years Mr. 
Noyes published volumes of 
When his poems were collected in a two- 
volume edition, between 7,000 and 8,000 
copies were soldthe first year. Mr. Noyes 
is to deliver a number of lectures in the 
United States before assuming his duties 
as visiting professor of English at Prince- 
ton February I5. 


Poe.—One of the interesting 
letters in the sale of the literary proper- 
ties of the late Adrian H. Joline, is the 
draft of a letter to 


achieving 
ess as an 
the class 


ten verse. 


many 


Professor 


original 








Charles Anthon, all in the handwriting of 
Edgar Allan Poe, showing his methods of 
constructing an important letter, with its 


many changes of words, phrases, and 
even paragraphs. In this Ietter Poe 
writes :— 


“Before quitting the Messenger I saw, 
or fancied I saw, through a long and dim 
vista the brilliant field for ambition which 
a magazine of bold and noble aims pre- 
sented to him who should successfully es- 
tablish it in America. I perceived that 
the country, from its very constitution, 
could not fail of affording in a few years 
a larger proportionate amount of readers 
than any upon earth. I perceived that 
the whole energetic busy spirit of the age 
tended wholly to magazine literature — 
to the curt, the terse ; the well timed and 
the readily diffused, in preference to the 
old forms of verbose and ponderous and 
the inaccessible. ... 

“Holding steadily in view my ultimate 
purpose—to found a magazine of my 
own, or in which at least I might have a 
proprietary right—it has been my con- 
stant endeavor in the mean time, not so 
much to establish a reputation great in 
itself as one of that particular character 
which should best further my special ob- 
jects and draw attention to my exertions 
as editor of a magazine. Thus I have 
written no books, and have been so far 
essentially a magazinist, bearing not only 
willingly but cheerfully sad poverty and 
the thousand consequent contumelies and 
other ills which the condition of the mere 
magazinist entails upon him in America, 
where, more than in any other region 
upon the face of the globe, to be poor is 
to be despised. ... 


“Setting aside, for the present, my 
criticisms, poems, and miscellanies ( suffi- 
ciently numerous ), my tales, a great num- 
ber of which might be termed fantasy 
pieces, are in number sixty-six. They 
would make perhaps five of the ordinary 
novel volumes. I have them prepared in 
every respect for the press ; but, alas, I 
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have no money, nor that influence which 
would enable me to get a publisher —al- 
though I seek no pecuniary remuneration 
... I know that you have unbounded in- 
fluence with the Harpers, and I know 
that if you would exert it in my behalf 


you could procure me the publication I 
desire.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Magazines and the War.—JIt is inter- 
esting to read in The Bookman of the at- 
titude of the American magazines toward 
the war. One all-fiction periodical adver- 
tises itself as “a magazine to make you 
forget the war”; another “bristles with 
armament, like a well-equipped arsenal.” 
A monthly magazine cancelled an order 
for a series of art papers, with the ex- 
cuse : “ The only illustrations we shall run 
for the next six months will be war maps.” 
One editor said he was printing “nothing 
but stories made and laid in America,” 
while another wanted “anything dealing 
with crowned heads.” And here is a 
little episode of the present situation :— 

One of the best known American women 
novelists, who has never before written 
a short story, broke her rule the other 
day, and her agent, realizing the occur- 
rence to be something of a literary event, 
hastened to offer the story by telephone 
to an editor known to be a particular 
admirer of the work of the author in 


question. “Send it over at once,” 
anwered the editor, “we will pay almost 
any sum within reason for the first 


chance at it.” But the manuscript came 


back by the next mail, with the brief 
lamentation, “Oh, why did she do it? 
It is a war story, and of course we can- 
not use it.” 


The Duty of the Novelist.— Mrs. Bar- 
clay, the author of “The Rosary,” is a 
writer with a theory of fiction, a theory 
which she has put into the mouth of one 
of her characters in “The Wall of Parti- 
tion.’ 


’ 


The discussion is with Rodney con- 





cerning his anonymous novel. “The artts- 
tic point of view,” she says, “is important 


to a novelist, I grant. But it is not the 
most important thing of all. The thing 
of first importance is to uplift your read- 
ers ; to raise their ideals ; to leave them 
with a sense of hopefulness, which shall 
arouse within them a brave optimism. A 
great French savant has said: ‘The only 
excuse for fiction is if it be more beauti- 
ful than fact. And a great English 
statesman has said: ‘One of the chief 
functions of literature, is a world which 


is full of sadness and difficulty, is to 
cheer.’” 


Dissecting a Poem.— Attention, class ! 
We will now read and discuss George Syl- 
vester Viereck’s poem, “ Huerta.” 

A man of destiny. A sword. 

No old maid’s morals dulled his aim. 
He nailed the cheat upon the board, 
Then, stolid Indian, quit the game. 


Nursed in men’s blood by iron years, 


Though red his hands, though short his span, 
We raise our glass in silence 


: Here’s 

No text-book pedant, but a man. 

—The International. 

First, define the sentimental phrase, “a 
man of destiny.” Then, explain how a 
four-flusher like Victoriano got into that 
class. Take the passage : “A sword. No 
old maids’ morals dulled his aim.” What 
is an aim? How could it be dulled, even 
by old maids’ morals? 
does one “aim” a sword? Now the pass- 
age: “He nailed the cheat upon the 
board.” What happened — did he nail the 
cheater, or the cheating cards, or the act 
of cheating in the abstract? Why? 
“Then, stolid Indian, quite the game.” 
Does it take a stolid Indian to quit a 
game ? How does a stolid Indian differ 
from any other kind of quitter ? Parse: 
“Nursed in men’s blood by iron years, 
though red his hands, though short his 
span.” Explain the meaning of the two 
“thoughs.” What kind of nurse does an 
iron year make? “We raise our glass 
in silence.” Where is the silence ? 
“Here’s.” Does the poet mean “here’s 


Incidentally, 
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” 


to,” or “here is?” Illustrate the mean- 
ing of “textbook pedant” by contrast — 
as “dancing-pump pedant.” Note the 
originality of the final phrase —its stark 
simplicity, its quotidian grandeur : “but a 
man !” 

That will do for to-day. Pass out with- 
out crowding. Thanks !—“F. D.,” in the 


New York Tribune. 


Terms Used in Film Production. — Now 
that so many people are writing scenarios 
for moving pictures, this list of some of 
the more important technical terms used 
in the moving-picture business will be of 
interest :— 

Business — The detailed action of the act- 
ors in the scenes. 

Close Up— Action taken with the per- 
formers about eight feet from the lens, that 
being the minimum distance for 
photography. 


successful 


Commercial — An American photoplay of 


the regular service more than thirty days 


old. 

Cut — Ending a scene sharply by a change 
to a leader or to another scene. 

Cut Back — The change from one scene to 
another having to do with the same action, 
as from one end of a telephone line to an- 
other. Also the change to a past scene, such 
as a memory that comes to an actor’s men- 
tal vision. 

Director — The equivalent of a stage man- 
ager in a theatre. 

Dissolve — The running of one scene into 
ancther by a gradual cutting off of one and 
sharpening of the other. It is done by run- 
ning the film twice through the camera ; the 
first time gradually closing the shutter on the 
first scene, and the second time starting with 
a closed shutter and gradually opening it on 
the new scene. It is most often used to sug- 
gest memories of the past or visions seen by 
The scenes which 
appear to their mental vision are gradually 
brought on the screen and are gradually dis- 
solved away as they end. 

Double exposure — Used where the vis- 
ions are seen by characters in the play or 
for trick photography, as that in which one 


characters in the play. 


actor takes two parts in the same scene. In 
this case again the film is run twice through 
the camera. The first time the section of the 
picture which is to show a vision is cut out 
with a shade over that section of the lens, 
and the second time only the vision section 
is permitted to let light through. In cases 
where one actor is playing two parts the 
two characters are kept in different parts 
of the scene, one part being photographed 
on each run and the other part shut off. 

Exterior — A view apparently of outdoors, 
whether taken indoors or not. 

Fade Out — Somewhat similar to dissolve, 
except that instead of having the entire pic- 
ture fade away evenly it is steadily reduced 
in size until it vanishes in the center. 

Feature --A play of two or more reels. 

First Run — A play shown by a theatre om 
the day of its release from the manufacturer. 
Second, third, and fourth runs come consecu- 
tively after it. 

Flash —A brief glimpse of a scene, just 
enough to account for the presence of some 
character in a particular place. 

Footage — The number of feet of film used. 

Heavy — The villain’s role. 

Insert or Cut In—Similar to leader, ex- 
cept that it is usually a section of the dia- 
logue of the play, and is in a 
scene and not between scenes. 

Interior —A setting showing the inside of 
any structure. 

Lead — An important character assigned 
to the players who usually play heroes or 
heroines. 

Leader-—A sub-title or chapter heading 
thrown on the screen in text, usually be- 
tween two scenes, but sometimes in the mid- 
dle of a scene. 


most used 


One Reel —A thousand feet of film run- 
ning from fifteen to twenty minutes, taking 
sixteen pictures in a second and averaging 
about fifty feet of film to the minute. 

Pan or Panorama —To turn or swing the 
camera in any direction so as to change its 
field. Much used in following a moving ob- 
ject. 

Practicable — A piece of scenery, furniture 
or props that is real ,or sufficiently so to 
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undergo the use that the real piece would 
have to stand. 

Register — A word used to indicate that 
an actor must show plainly by his action or 
facial expression that he is experiencing a 
certain emotion, seeing a certain thing or 
saying a specific thing. 

Scene — That part of the action of a photo- 
play which takes place in one location with- 
out a break in the action. 

Scenario —-A description of the action in 
a photo-play, scene by scene, giving the 
entrance of each player and occasionally 
some of the more emphatic dialogue. 

Set —A scene setting prepared for photo- 
graphing.— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Sincerity in Story Writing. — Sincerity 
is at once the most precious quality of 
any piece of writing and the most difficult 
to define. Sincerity may be of all sorts 
of degrees of intensity ; it may even be- 
come very faint and still be sufficient 
to serve the purpose. of the tale. The 
most intensely sincere, and the _ great- 
est novelist who ever lived, Tolstoy, 
said that no writer was sincere who just sat 
down and wrote a story merely for the sake 
of writing a story. You must have some- 
thing to disclose to your fellow human be- 
ings, some message which you have either 
to deliver or suffer the consequences to your 
own soul—the process of writing a story 
must have something personally inevitable 
about it. This was all very well for Tolstoy, 
tragic and ever serious giant that he was, 
but as a dictum it amounts to nothing more 
than a statement of his own noble feeling 
about his works. And it was not only per- 
sonal, but racial, for the great Russian to 
work in that spirit. The writers of other 
nations and races seldom reach any such 
pitch of pure sincerity, and when they seem 
to do so it is usually by dint of so much self- 
conscious effort and strain that the quality 
itself is lost. The younger novelists in Eng- 
land are to-day perpetuating all sorts of 
monstrosities of realism under a Continental 
influence which is too strong for their native 
gifts. There are many writers in England, 


and in America also, who feel forced by 
their admiration of the profound and pas- 
sionate Continental realism to imitate it in 
their own work, and so throw away their 
own gift of sincerity in the attempt to re- 
produce the quality of another. The same 
process obtains throughout the entire field 
of fiction writing, with the difference merely 
that whereas an ambitious young novelist 
effaces himself and clouds his talent by 
producing strained imitations of famous mas- 
ters of the art of fiction, the writer for the 
magazines simply tries to Imitate all of the 
successful magazine stories he has ever read. 
Perhaps he does it so well that the editor 
buys and prints his story — magazines must 
be issued on their regular day, and there 
are not always enough really good stories to 
go around. But no one feels very happy 
over such a story, and the search for genu- 
inely good ones goes on all the harder. — 
Editorial by Carl Hovey, in the Metropol- 
itan. 

Effect of Moving Pictures on the Novel. 
— James Oppenheim thinks that the mov- 
ing pictures are going to have a big influ- 
ence upon novel writing, that already 
they have had. At any rate they have 
had in his case. 

“T know,” says Mr. Oppenheim “that the 


moving pictures have influenced my techni- 
My first stories had very little plot, as 
They were based 


que. 
that term is understood. 
on some dramatic struggle in the lives of 
of the characters, but carried no action lead- 
ing to a climax; the struggle was merely 
carried past some turning point. 

“Then something I wrote was taken and 
converted a motion-picture 
and then I got interested in the process and 
tried my hand at it. I found I had to develop 
a sense of plot, which I almost lacked, for 
a motion-picture scenario must be good for 
plct or nothing. I found I had to show de- 
velopment of character and plot through 
physical action. And then when I went back 
to novel writing and my old style I dis- 
covered myself in a plot-making habit. I 
wanted to get my characters over through 


into scenario, 
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action instead of through discussion. And 
then I saw that much more could be given 
through that method. 

“In the first place there was the matter of 
technique. By building a book on the basis 
of a _ scenario, several succeeding small 
scenes, discussién is reduced to a minimum 
and the big idea is shown through the action 
and can reach a much wider audience. Then, 
too, by these quick changes of scene-telling 
contrasts can be presented and the total 
effect makes for terseness, sharpness, vivid- 
ness, and speed. Shakspere’s idea was not 
dissimilar ; he unrolled scene after scene 
in which the characters had to show them- 
selves instead of being made the objects of 
prolonged discussion. 

“And of course, such a method helps the 
writer. It helps him as working from models 
helps the painter. I used to think it a pity 
writers could n’t work from models as paint- 
ers do; and then I saw that the writer 
actually could go to life and see his raw 
plots bodied forth into expression instead 
of having mentally to go through all the ac- 
tions of his characters and could have a con- 


stant illustration of what people do and look , 


these moving-picture actors 
nothing the 


natural. For 
must look natural if 
camera registers more pitilessly than stage 


else ; 


accessories. 

“But the greatest effect of the motion- 
picture drama on the novel is not on its 
technique ; it is influencing a return to the 
Our fiction has been tending to- 
ward politeness, toward the rejection of 
many themes. Magazines didn’t want 
stories of tragedy, or of crime except in re- 
lation to mystery ; they wanted little about 
polite, artificial 


primitive. 


sex relations except in a 
strain, and nothing on labor, politics, or re- 
ligion. The first impression I received when 
I began writing scenarios was one of escape 
from restrictions. 

“Of course an artist cherishes a sense of 
freedom. He wants to express life as he 
knows it—and he knows that the conven- 
tional part of himself is the smallest part. 
We are all composed of two selves, a big, 
primitive background and a little civilized 








crust. The classics seem sane to us, and the 
Bible, because they include so much that is 
vulgar, because they express our whole na- 
tures. And the moving pictures are widen- 
ing the realm in which the writer may hope 
to work —tragedy, comedy, farce ; all deal- 
ing more freely with life. 

“So I think that the moving pictures are 
tending to have a democratic effect on the 
novel. The ‘popular’ novel will have to 
adopt some of the tactics of the scenario 
if it intends to stay in the race; and the 
writer who regards his writing as an art will 
find a great deal in the methods of the 
scenario to help him and to gain him more 
freedom in expression.” — New York Sur. 

Poets and Palaces.— Bertram P. Fried- 
man having said in a letter to the New York 
World that “poetry shows palaces,” Ira 
Chamberlain wrote: “It is not necesssary 
that one reside in a hut or be a beggar to 
poetry. Lord Byron, Lord Bacon, 
Lord Jeffrey, anda host of others who lived 
most of the time in palaces managed to 
leave to the world a pretty good legacy in 
poetry. Lord Surrey —beheaded by the 
brutal Henry VIII — was the first to write 
in the iambic measure; and his poetry is 
good, though written in a palace. -There is 
Ganganelli—- Clement XIV—who, while 
reigning Pope, wrote some eloquent poetry. 
Also Leo XIII left the world some poetry 
as a proof of his genius. Both wrote poetry 
in the Vatican. Shelley, Pope, Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Lamb, and Thomas Gray were 
comfortably housed, and at least three of 
them sumptuously accommodated. Poets 
have come from palaces as well as from 
huts. The poetic gift is born, and whether 
a palace or a hovel be the better environment 
to develop genius we are at a loss to deter- 
mine. Poets come from all the walks, de- 
grees,and situations of life — from affluent 
surroundings and from poverty’s shacks and 
huts. But let it be remembered that the 
great poets are dead.” 

To this Mr. Friedman has replied : “ Lord 
Jeffrey was born the son of a Scottish lawyer 
in ordinary circumstances. The Earl of Sur- 
rey, who I presume is meant by “ Lord” 


write 
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Surrey, is merely remembered by his innova- 
tions in the form of poetry which he adapted 
from the Italian, not for anything he created. 
In fact, Colley Cibber could have done as 
much. Charles Lamb was educated, in com- 
pany with Coleridge, at a charity school 
(Christ’s Hospital), and Thoinas Gray’s 
father was a money scrivener. Scott, Byron, 
and Shelley are undoubtedly the exceptions 
that prove the rule. Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks of Frederick the Great’s lines. Was 
this work perpetuated because it was poetry 
or because he was Frederick the Great ? 
Poetry is born in sorrow, in passion and pain. 
Fo write poetry, one must suffer. What can 
one accustomed to the luxury of a court 
know of life? One must not only read life 
but live life to know life.” 


Editing for Publication.— Few people 
realize how much editing is generally 
necessary before material submitted for 
publication, either in book or periodical 
form, is ready for the compositor. Nine- 
tenths of the matter received by every 
periodical suffers revision, correction, 
and pruning—especially the latter —be- 
fore publication. Yet so cleverly does 
the real editor edit that his or her work 
is generally not suspected. 

“Very frequently, when the theme of a 
story or the subject of an article sent in ap- 
peals to an editor, the matter will be pur- 
chased, frequently at the full rate, and 
turned over to a professional writer to 
be rewritten. The writer knows of a 
story submitted to the Sunday editor of 
one of the big New York newspapers by a 
woman stenographer in a local law office, for 
which she was paid full space rates, that was 
turned over to three different professional 
writers for rewriting before it was finally 
printed. 

“ Nearly everything submitted for publica- 
tion, even by the experienced writers, must 
be cut before it is printed. Richard Spillane, 
a very widely known newspaper writer, now 
Sunday editor of the New York Press, once 
called in person and submitted a story to the 
Sunday editor of the New York Herald, who 
accepted it and immediately started to edit 


it in the presence of Spillane. He slashed 
into it with a big fence post of a pencil, cut- 
ting out word after word, line after line, and 
paragraph after paragraph. Spillane mildly 
protested, but the editor gave him the cold 
stare and said: ‘When this is printed you 
can’t tell where it has been cut.’ This was 
absolutely true ; for Spillane tried to locate 
the cuts and failed. 

‘* When Knighthood Was in Flower’ was 
a ‘best seller’ ten years ago. It was written 
by Charles Major, an educated lawyer with a 
successful probate practice in Shelbyville, In- 
diana. The Readers for the publishers to 
whom it was submitted found it amateurish, 
but seeing possibilities in it turned it over 
to an experienced newspaper woman, who 
practically rewrote and cut the story, as 
originally submitted, from 300,000 to 19,000 
words. ” 

Dictating a Novel.— William Le Queux 
dictates the seventeenth chapter of his 
novel, “Looney With Love,” to a new 
stenographer, and this‘is the result :— 

Sylvia rushed into the arms of Armand, 
A-r-m-a-n-d, comma, the wild cry of a 
primitive woman issuing from her warm, 
comma, red lips, period. 

New paragraph. Clinging to his stout, 
comma, manly shoulder dash— in an ec- 
stasy of relief dash—she sobbed out her 
pitiful story period. New _ sentence, 
quotes, “ Armand !” exclamation point !” 
she cried in a convulsive sob, comma, 
quotes again,” “I ruined three men and a 
roue with an acute accent over the e. In 
giving one of them his conge, always un- 
derline foreign words, Miss Smithers, so 
the typesetter will put them in italics, I 
spoke to him of you and all that you had 
had meant to me, period. He said you 
were a capital H, and G, Human Gorilla 
and I had best be on my guard semi- 
solon; but now I know the true man 
behind your mask, comma, Armand, and 
don’t forget to captalize it.”— London 
Opinion. 

The Historian an _  Artist.— Francis 
Parkman, himself an historian, who has 
been called a romancer, for the charm or 
even the poetry and dramatic power with 
which he invests his records, emphasizes 
in a paragraph in “The Pioneers of New 
France” the historian’s need to vitalize 
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his facts if they are to speak true to 
readers of a later day. 

“Faithfulness to the truth of history 
involves far more than a research,” says 
Parkman, “however patient and scrupu- 
lous, into special facts. Such facts may 
be detailed with the most minute exact- 
ness and yet the narrative, taken as a 
whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. The 
narrator must seek to imbue himself with 
the life and spirit of the time. He must 
study events in their bearings, near and 
remote ; in the character, habits, and man- 
ners of those who took part in them. He 
must himself be, as it were, a sharer or 


spectator of the action he describes.” 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


publishers of the 
periodcals 


send to the 
copies of the 


{ Readers who 
periodicals indexed for 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue WRITER. J 


Tue Lastinc Prosperity OF LITERATURE. Edi- 
tor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine’ for February. 
Charles 


Febru- 


THe France oF Batzac. Drawings by 


Huard, with explanatory text. Century for 
ary. 

Hy Mayer. 
cartoonist and his 


Strand for February. 


Interesting facts about a world-famous 
work. Illustrated. Francis 
Arthur Jones. 
PARABLES OF THE Dramatic Mos. Unpopular Re- 
view for January-March. 
WHITMAN IN Wuitman’s Lanp. 
fauer. Fortnightly Review for January. 
can Review for February. 
WARRIORS. 
nightly Review for January. 
History oF THE NortH AMERICAN’ REVIEW. 
Julius H. Ward. Part oF Wuicu I Was. William 
Dean Howells. North American Review for January. 
DiSRaELI THE Tuirp. Walter Sichel. Nineteenth 
Century and After for January. 
Pavt Fort, THe “ Prince oF Poets.” 
Nineteenth Century and After for Janu- 


Schef- 


North Amers 


Hermann 


SHAKSPERE’S Arthur Waugh. Fort- 


James El- 
roy Flecker. 
ary. 

Some Men or Letters. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Thomas Hardy, Lucas Malet, Owen Wister, Mrs. 
Craigie, Clark Russell, Robert Buchanan, Sir Henry 
Cornhill Magazine for January. 

Wittram Makepeace THACKERAY. Some Remin- 
iscences, 1865-62. Sir Edward T. Thackeray, V. C. 
K. C. B. Cornhill Magazine for January. 

Tue TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF 
tHe Crassics. Lane Cooper. Educational Review for 
January. 


Lucy. 





Drorrep Sritcnes 1n DisRaELIAN Brocrapuy. T. 
H. S. Escott. Contemporary Review for January. 

THe TyPewRITING OF A Scenario. Forrest Clark. 
Phonographic Magazine for January. 

How French Writers TuHinx. Ernest Dimnet. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the Living 
Age for January 2. 

On UNBENDING Over Aa Nove, S. Squire Sprigge. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine in the Living 
Age for January 23. 

Joun Muir: An Appreciation. With portrait. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Outlook for January 6. 
NaTuRALIST. Outlook for January 6. 
Dial for January 16. 

Lirerature. Dial for January 16. 
Terms. Do editors know what 
Stanley West. Bellman for 


Joun Muir: 
Joun Murr. 
An AMERICAN 
A TYRANNY OF 

the public wants ? 

January 16. 

Tue Lertrers or Dostoevsky. With 

Richard Burton. Bellman for January 16. 
MISAPPRECIATING Richard 


portrait. 
STEVENSON. Burton. 
Bellman for January 23. 

Illustrated. A. 
Bellman for January 23. 


A SHAKSPEREAN GARDEN. Speirs 


Mosher. 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Chicago will be the headquarters of the 
new Society of Midland Authors, now be- 
ing organized. The draft of a constitu- 
tion prepared by a committee, of which 
Hobart Chatfield Taylor is chairman, 
Douglas Mallock, secretary, and John M. 
Stahl, treasurer, will be submitted to the 
membership this month. 

Irene Osgood has secured in London a 
divorce from Robert Harborough Sherard. 

Franklin Welles Calkins, for a genera- 
tion contributor of short stories to the 
Youth’s Companion, says that he has al- 
ready begun that book of juvenile fiction 
which literary editors have been suggest- 
ing. 

The Wren’s Nest, the home of Joel 
Chandler Harris at Atlanta, is now 
wholly free of debt. The property is 
owned by the Uncle Remus Memorial As- 
sociation, and is a mecca for lovers of 
Uncle Remus, of whom 4,000 have visited 
it during the twenty months it has been 
open to the public. 

Rev. Basil King has resigned as pastor 
of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Belmont, 
Massachusetts, on account of ill-health. 
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The copyright office of the Library of 
Congress is going to publish a list of all 
dramas copyrighted in the United States 
from 1870 to the present time —about 
53,000 in all. Estimates show that fewer 
than one in fifty of these dramas have 
been produced on the stage. The list will 
give in addition to the names of dramas 
and authors, the names of copyright pro- 
prietors, translators, and adapters, and 
the names of original authors in the cases 
of adaptations. 


The copyright office at Washington has 
sent forth a circular letter calling atten- 
tion to the fact that certificates of copy- 
right are taxed under the new revenue 
law, so that all applicants for copyright 
should enclose a ten-cent revenue stamp. 


Professor Richard Burton, head of the 
department of English literature in the 
University of Minnesota, writing in the 
Bellman, on the old question, “What Is 
Poetry ?” uses the verse of Miss Har- 
riet Monroe and Miss Amy Lowell, with 
its evident imitation of the Whitman 
model of verse, as the text for a homily 
in which to say that too often “the ma- 
terial is not made molten by the imagi- 
nation into the magic of song. ...A great 
man who is a poet despite his theory, 
not because of it, has bestowed a most 
dangerous inheritance upon sundry am- 
bitious persons who fail to see that the 
quiet creation of beauty that obeys laws 
and that has the distinction of personal- 
ity is the onlv safe way up Mt. Par- 
nassus.” 


It has been shown by a contributor to 
the Nation that Count von Bernstorff, 
German ambassador to the United States, 
in an address on “The Development of 
Germany as a World Power,” delivered 
before the American Academy of Political 
Science in 1909, was guilty of plagiarism 
from William Harbutt Dawson’s book, 
“The Evolution of Modern Germany,” 
published the year before. 


The Green Bag (Boston) has discon- 
tinued publication. 





Frank Allen of Plainfield, N. J., has 
been reappointed as the American agent 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres and 
the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques of 
France, a post which he has held for a 
number of years. 

“A Book of Short Stories,” selected 
and edited by Stuart P. Sherman, and 
published by Henry Holt & Co., includes 
selections from Dickens, Poe, Hardy, 
Stevenson, and others, with a prefatory 


account of the technique of the 
story. 


short 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar : Poet Laureate 
of the Negro Race,” by Mrs. Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
and Reverdy C. Ransom, is published in 
pamphlet form by Reverdy C. Ransom, 
Philadelphia. 


“Ernest Dowson, 1888-1897. Reminis- 
censes, Unpublished Letters, and Margin- 
alia,” by Victor Plarr, is published by 
Longmans, Green, & Co., London. 

A new edition of “The Life of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche,” by Daniel Halevy, with 
introduction by T. M. Rettle, is published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

An authorized biography of the late 
Monsignor Benson is already in course of 
preparation and Arthur C. Benson asks 
all persons who have letters from his 
lend them to him for this 
purpose addressing him in care of Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., London. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration offers a prize of $100 
for the best essay written by an under- 
graduate male student of any college or 
university in the United States or Canada. 
Particulars of the contest can be had 
from H. C.. Phillips, 3531 Fourteenth 
street, Washington, D. C. The contest 
will close March 15. 


The Carnegie Church Peace Union has 
appointed Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, and Canon 


brother to 


William Douglas of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine as judges in the essay- 
writing contest which has just closed. 


THE WRITER. 





The Midland is a new “literary maga- 
zine of the Middle West” to be published 
monthly at Iowa City. John Frederick is 
the managing editor. 


Something to Do is a prosaic new mag- 
azine for children, published by the 
School Arts Publishing Company, Boston, 
of which Henry Turner Bailey is presi- 
dent. It discusses the esthetic and cul- 
tural phases of child development. 


The first number of School and Society, 
a new weekly educational magazine 
edited by Professor J. McKeen Cattell ot 
Columbia, has appeared in New York. Dr. 
Cattell is also the editor of Science, the 
popular Science Monthly, and the Ameri- 
can Naturalist. 

A new magazine, to be devoted entirely 
to the interest of school children, is to be 
published by the Mayflower 
Company, Floral Park, N. Y. John Lewis 
Childs, seedman and florist, is behind the 
publication. 

The Red ( Washing- 
ton ), which has been published quarterly, 
has now been made a monthly, and is to 
be rapidly pushed forward as a popular 
magazine, having for its policy the hu- 
manitarian spirit, which is the broadest 
sort of patriotism. 


Publishing 


Cross Magazine 


Forest and Stream (New York) is now 
published monthly, instead of weekly. 
There is no change of editorial policy. 

The Poetry Review (London), edited 
by Stephen Phillips for the Poetry So- 
ciety, is enlarged to ninety-six pages with 
the January number. Hereafter it will be 
published as a bi-monthly. 

McClure’s Magazine has a new editor, 
Charles Hanson Towne, who has resigned 
as editor of the Delineator. George Cram 
Cook says: “Mr. Towne is the only 
known editor who has a tender heart. 
He is famous for having held up a batch 
of rejected manuscripts which would have 
reached their owners just in time to 
darken Christmas for them.” 


Robert H. Dodd, successor to Dodd & 
Livingston, the New York rare book deal- 
ers, has taken over the publication of 
“America Book Prices Current,” which 
was edited for many years by Luther S. 
Livingston. Since the death of Mr. Liv- 
ingston the work of editing has been as- 
sumed by Victor Hugo Paltsits of the 
manuscript department of the New York 
Public Library and an expert bibliogra- 
pher. The new volume will be 
shortly. 


issued 


The Century Company, after making its 
home for some thirty years in Union 
Square, New York, is removing, and its 
new beginning February, will be 
avenue, at Twenty-sixth 


address 
353. Fourth 
street. 

The terms of Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 
will, it is said, will make impossible the 
writing of any authoritative biography of 
either himself or Swinburne, 
papers he inherited. 


whose 


John Muir’s estate is valued at $250,000. 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes, D.D., died at 
Poughkeepsie December 29, aged sixty- 
seven. 
James Flecker died at 
Platz, Switzerland, January 3. 
Mrs, T. Fields died in 
January 5, aged eighty years. 


Elroy Davos 


James Boston 
Clarence Stetson died at Noisy-le-Sac, 
France, January 6, aged fifty-six. 
John D. Champlin died in New York 
January 8, aged eighty years. 
Marshall P. Wilder died 
January 10, aged fifty-five. 
Miss Katharine Coman died at Welles- 
ley, Mass., January 11, aged fifty-seven. 
Colonel John A. Joyce died in Washing- 
ton January 18, aged seventy-two. 
Miss Anne Warner died at Highland 
Falls, N. Y., January 22, aged ninety-five. 
Miss Anna Whitney died 
January 23, aged ninety-three. 


at St. Paul 


in Boston 

















